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ORIGINAL DRAUGHT OF THE CON- 
STITUTION OF VIRGINIA. 





We take great pleasure in laying before 
our readers a copy of the original draught 
of our present constitution, not only be- 
cause every thing connected with the his- 
tory of that instrument is peculiarly inte- 
resting at this moment, but also because 
the printed report of the constitution from 
which the subjoined draught is taken, is, 
perhaps, the only copy extant. The re- 
port is dated June 24, 1776. It will be 
perceived to differ from the constitution, 
actually adopted, in many important parti- 
culars; some of which it may not be amiss 
to notice: thus, 

In the first article there is no exception 
to the separation of the three great depart- 
ments of the government, in favor of the 
county court magistrates, as in the present 
constitution. 

By the third, the two houses of Assem- 
bly are styled the “ Upper” and the “ Low- 
er House,” instead of the Senate and 
House of Delegates. No one was eligible 
“to the Lower House,” who was not twen- 
ty four years of age, and who had not a 
landed estate of at least one thousand 
pounds. 

By the fourth, the members of the “ Up- 
per House” are elected not immediately by 
the people, but by the intervention of “ de- 
puties, or sub-electors”’ of which each 
county was to choose twelve, having, a 
landed estate of five hundred pounds. 
The members of the Upper House so chos- 
en, are required to possess a landed estate 
of two thousand pounds, and to be twenty 
eight years of age. . 

By the fifth, the right of suffrage was ex- 
tended to leaseholders, having an unexpir- 
ed term of seven years; and to housekeep- 
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ers who had resided one year in the coun- 
ty, and had been the father of three chil- 
dren in the county. 

By the eighth, three members of the Pri- 
vy Council are sufficient to act, and the 
Governor is made the President of the 
Council. 

By the ninth, the appointment of the 
Militia officers is given to the Executive, 
without requiring the recommendation of 
the county courts. ; 

By the tenth, The Atlorney General and 
Treasurer 2re made cligible to the Gene- 
ral Assembly, and ministers of the gospel 
are uot mentioned among the persons ex- 
cluded. 

By the eleventh, the appointment of the 
Justices of the Peace is given to the Exe- 
cutive, without requiring the recommenda- 
tion of the county courts. 

It thus appears that the Constitution, as 
reported by the committee, was free from 
three of the objections which have been 
most frequently and vehemently urged 
against that instrument, in its present form: 
we mean, the very narrow restriction of the 
right of suffrage; the union of Legislative, 
Executive and Judiciary powers in the 
county courts; and the utter insignificance 
of the Governor, in the decisions of the 
Executive. This interesting document is 
as follows : 


A PLAN OF GOVENMENT 

Laid before the Committee of the House 
which they have ordered to be printed for 
the perusal of the members. 

1. Let the legislative, executive and ju- 
diciative departments be separate and dis- 
tinct, so that neither exercise the powers 
| properly belonging to the other. 
| 2. Let the legislative be formed of two 

distinct branches, who togerher, shall be a 
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complete legislature. They shall meet 
once or oftener, every year, and shall 
be called the GENERAL ASSEMBLY of 
VIRGINIA. 

3. Let one of these be called the Lower 
House of Assembly, and consist of two de- 
legates or representatives chosen for each 
county, annually, of such men as have re- 
sided in the same, for one year last past, 
are freeholders of the county ; possess an 
estate of inheritance of land, in Virginia, 
of at least one tnousand pounds value, and 
are upwards of twenty four years of age. 

4. Let the other be called the Upper 
House of Assembly, and consist of twenty 
four members, for whose election, let the 
different counties be divided into twenty 
four districts, and each county of the re- 
spective district, at the time of the election 
of its delegates for the Lower House, 
choose twelve deputies, or sub-electors be- 
ing freeholders residing therein, and having 
an estate of inheritance of lands withinthe 
district of at least five hundred pounds 
value. In the case of dispute, the qualifi- 
cations to be determined by the majority of 
the said deputies. Let these deputies 
choose, by ballot, one member for the Up- 
per House of Assembly, who is a freehold- 
er of the district, hath been a_ resident 
therein for one year last past, possesses an 
estate of inheritance of land in Virginia, 
of at least two thousand pounds value, and 
is upwards of twenty eight years of age. 
To keep up this Assembly, by rotation, let 
the districts be equally divided into four 
classes, and numbered, at the end of one 
year after the general election ; let the six 
members elected by the first division be 
displaced, rendered ineligible for four 
years, and the vacancies be supplied in the 
manner aforesaid. Let this rotation be 
applied to each division according to its 
number, and continued in due order an- 
nually. 

5. Let each House settle its own rules 
of proceeding, direct writs of election for 
supplying intermediate vacancies ; and let 
the right of suffrage, both in the election 
of members fgr the Lower House, and of 
deputies for the districts, be extended to 
those having leases for land, in which there 
is an unexpired term of seven years, and 
to every housekeeper who hath resided for 
one year last past in the county, and hath 
been the father of three children in his 
county. 





6. Let every law originate in the Lower 

House, to be approved or rejected by the 
Upper House, or to be amended with the 
consent of the Lower House, except mo- 
ney bills, which in no instance shall be al- 
tered by the Upper House, but wholly a p- 
proved or rejected. 
7. Let the governour or chief magis- 
trate be chosen annually by joint ballot of 
both Houses; who shal! not continue in 
that office Jonger than three years succes- 
sively, and then be ineligible for the next 
three years. Let an adequate, but mode- 
rate salary, be settled on him during his 
continuance in office; and let him with 
the advice of a council of state, exercise 
the executive powers of government, and 
the power of proroguing or adjouruing the 
General Assembly, or of calling it upon 
emergencies, and of granting reprieves or 
pardons, except in cases where the prose- 
cution shall have been carried on by the 
Lower House of Assembly. 

8. Let a privy council or council of 
state, consisting of eight members, be cho- 
sen by joint ballot of both Houses of As- 
sembly promiscuously from their own mem- 
bers, or the people at large, to assist in the 
administration of government. Let the 
members be sufficient to act, and their ad- 
vice be entered of record in their proceed- 
ings. Let them appoint their own clerk, 
who shall have a salary settled by law, and 
take an oath of secrecy in such matters, as 
he shall be directed by the board to con- 
ceal, unless called upon by the lower house 
of Assembly for information. Let a sum 
of money appropriated to that purpose, be 
divided annually among the members, in 
proportion to their attendance; and let 
them be incapable, during their continu- 
ance in office, of sitting in either house of 
assembly. Let two members be removed, 
by ballot of their own board, at the end of 
every three years, and be ineligible for the 
three next years. Let this be regularly 
continued, by rotation so as that no mem- 
ber be removed before he hath been three 
years in the council ; and let these vacan- 
cies, as well as those occasioned by death 
or incapacity, be supplied by new elections, 
in the same manner as at the first. 

9. Let the governour, with the advice of 
the privy council, have the appointment of 
the militia officers, and the government of 
the militia, under the laws of the country. 

10. Let the two houses of Assembly, by 
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joint ballot, appoint judges of the supreme 
court, judges in chancery, judges of admi- 
ralty, and the attorney general, to be com- 
missioned by the governour, and countinue 
in office during good behaviour. _ In case 
of death or incapacity, let the governour, 
wita the advice of the privy council, ap- 
point persons to succeed in office pro tem- 
pore, to be approved or displaced by both 
houses. Let these officers have fixed and 
adequate salaries, and be incapable of hav- 
ing a seat in either house of assembly, or 
in the privy council, except the attorney 
general and the treasurer, who may be 


permitted to a seat in the lower house of 


assembly. 

11. Let the governour, and privy coun- 
cil, appoint justices of the peace for the 
counties. Let the clerks of all the courts, 
the sheriffs, and the coroners, be nomina- 
ted by the respective courts, approved by 
the governour and privy council, and com- 
missioned by the governour. Let the 
clerks be continued during good behaviour, 
and all fees be regulated by law. Let the 
justices appoint constables. 

12. Let the governour, any of the privy 
counsellors, judges of the supreme court, 
and all other officers of government, for 
mal-administration, or corruption, be pros- 
cuted Ly the Lower House of Assembly (to 
be carried on by the attorney general, or 
such other person as the house may ap- 
point) in the supreme court of common 
law. If found guilty, let him, or them, be 
either removed from office, or for ever dis- 
abled to hold any office under the govern- 
ment, or subjected to such pains or pen- 
alfies as the laws shall direct. 

13. Let all commissions run in the 
name of the Commonwealth of Virginia, 
and be tested by the governour with the 
seal of the commonwealth annexed. Let 
writs run in the same manner, and be test- 
ed by the clerks of the several courts. 
Let indictments conclude; against the 
peace and dignity of the commonwealth. 

14. Let a treasurer be appointed annu- 
ally, by joint ballot of both houses. 

15. In order to introduce this govern- 
ment, let the representatives of the people, 
now met in convention, choose twenty four 
members to be an Upper House ; and let 
both houses, by joint ballot choose a gov- 
ernour and privy council ; the Upper House 
to continue until the last day of March 
next, and the other officers until the end 
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of the succeeding session of Assembly. In 
case of vacancies, the president to issue 
writs for new elections. 





HARPER’S FERRY. 
“ Heights which appear like lovers Vat have parted.”’ 
Byron 

The Shenandoah, after running along 
the foot of the Blue Ridge in a direction 
nearly north-east, turns suddenly to the 
east, and mingles its waters with those of 
the Potomac, at the point where the latter, 
after flowing through a deep and well 
wooded dell, from north-west to south-east, 
is entering that singular gap in the Ridge, 
through which the waters escape. ‘The 
valleys of both rivers are romantic, and 
that of the Potomac unites singularity with 
beauty. 

We are accustomed to find valleys run- 
ning parallel to mountain chains and sep- 
arating ridge from ridge ; the whole of the 
great valley, which lies between the North 
Mountain and the Blue Ridge, and which 
is called in this part of the country “ the 
valley” par excellence, presents an alterna- 
tion of such parallel, low lands and inter- 
vening heights; the Shenandoah occupy- 
ing one of the former. But the valley of 
the Potomac is not of this class, it inter- 
sects at right angles the great mountain 
ranges and the system of smaller elevations 
which are subordinate to them; and the 
river is thus distinguished from the more 
numerous class of streams, which occupy 
the bottoms of ordinary valleys. The Po- 
tomac is not, however, a solitary example 
of this kind, on the contrary, most of our 
great Atlantic rivers penetrate the moun- 
tains by extensive lateral valleys, or are 
said, with some degree of impropriety, to 
break through the mountains at right an- 
gles to their direction. These profound 
passes are not uncommon in other parts of 
the world, and present several varieties. 
A deep ravine, in which the rocks, present- 
ing unequal resistance, have separated un- 
equally, and where the stream, which rush- 
es through this accidental outlet, leaps 
from rock to rock, and is alternately seen 
foaming in the cataract or lost in the nar- 
row and gloomy gulf below: in short, 
where the waters are not to be regarded as 
flowing over a bed, butrather as penetrating 
through crevices, which earthquakes have 
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broken in the immense w al that ott | 
them. Such is the appearance, which theory 
would assign to these transverse valleys 
and their streams; but such is not the val- 
ley of the Potomac. As seen from Har- 
per’s Ferry it presents a bed of nearly uni- 
form declivity and width, corresponding in 
these respects with that of the Shenandoah, 
a valley, as I have before observed, of a 
different class. ‘The channels of both riv- 
ers are of rock, much broken, but present- 
ing on the whole a regular declivity, and 
passing in highly inclined strata across the 
river. The prevailing rocks of the whole 
neighbourhood being a coarse granite con- 
taining unusually large grains of quartz, 
and a species of slate stone. 

The breadth of the Potomac is from two 
hundred and fifty to three hundred yards ; 
that of the Shenandoah, at the point where 
it is proposed to erect a bridge, which will 
supersede the necessity of “ Harpers Ferry’’ 
is one hundred and fifty yards. Both riv- 
ers are shallow, so shallow that the water 
leaves innumerable necks bare in every 
part of the channel, whose sides are worn 
by thousands of petty rapids, which fret 
and struggle among the large blocks of 
granite. 

The town extends itself in contempt of 
all order, along both sides of the hill which 
divides the two rivers, and runs up to the 
jaws of the picturesque, but in no way tre- 
mendous, pass of the Potomac. At the 
point of this tongue of land is the armo- 
ry; on the left, and nearly even with the 
water, the working part of the arsenal ; on 
the right, and over hanging the western 
bank of the Shenandoah, is Jefferson’s 
Rock, a cliff of little size and only remark- 
able for its name. 

On the opposite banks of the two rivers 
the cliffs are more bold and _ striking. 
That, on the Maryland side, is supposed to 
resemble the profile of Washington, an il- 
lusion very pleasing to those whose minds 
are not adapted to relish the beauties of 
nature. The two clifls, of which we have 
spoken, form a noble entrance to the ro- 
mantic valley which lies beyond, embos- 
omed among woods and mountains and 
winding among the projections of the lat- 
ter until its exit is again guarded by im- 
mense rocks, where a passage, correspond- 
ing to that at Horper’s Ferry, is broken 
through the Short Hills—a chain parallel to 
the Blue Ridge, and connected with it by 











spurs Ww hich inclose « on every side this dell 
that contains so many clements of the pic- 
turesque. The mountains,of considerable 
height, are clothed to their summit by 
forests of oak and pine, from out the thick 
shade of which, project immense masses of 
granite, that yet stand the stern witness- 
es of some tremendous convulsion, the 
traces of which not even time, that has for 
thousands of years been scattering their 
debris daily below, has been able to ob- 
literate. ‘The base of these mountains 
presents elevated and very rugged cliffs, 
which, projecting into the v valley, break 
its uniformity, and give a wilder aspect 
to the river, that spreads itself between 
them. 

A greater abundanceof water would con- 
vert this valley into a singularly wild and 
beautiful lake, a mirror worthy of the noble 
objects it would reflect. But the character 
of the Potomac is the same here as before 
its waters are united with those of the 
Shenandoah. A channel,too extended for 
the stream, presents every where its rugged 
bed, interspersed with thousands of rills 
and smali pools of water. Yet has this 
deficient stream, a sublimity of its own; 
the rugged bed is in unison with the rocks 
which overhang it, and with the dark and 
often blasted pines, which clothe them ; 
and if, in awful grandeur, it carnot be 
compared with the passage of the Rhone 
through the Alps, or in beauty, with some 
of the smaller lakes, so abundant in the 
northern states of our own country, it is 
yet a most highly impressive scene. Com- 
manding interest from the praise of one 
whose praise was celebrity, Harper’s Ferry 
seems often to have disappointed foreigners 
who expected to find a scene as wnique as 
the Natural Bridge, and as sublime as the 
falls of Niagara. 

Those who form such extravagant ex- 
pectations will not have them realised , but 
the rational admirers of nature will find 
abundance to admire in the beauty, the 
grandeur, and the simplicity of the spot. 

This subject gives me occasion to regret, 
that the many commanding posses, 
which our mountains present, should 1 be so 
little known. The western part of Virgin- 
ia abounds in romantic scenery, but the 
traveller may toil for hours, in its imme- 
diate vicinity, plunged in a depth of shade, 
that excludes all idea of the beauty by 
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which he is surrounded; to ascend the 
mountains is difficult, and adds but little 
to his chance of gratification; the foli- 
age is nearly as thick there as at their 
base; but the necessary local knowledge 
would be at the command of all, if those, 
who annually make summer excursions 
through our country, were as ardent ad- 
mirers of nature as they commonly are of 
warm springs or other spots, which draw 
together a number of half sick, half idle 
people, who lounge away the best part ot 
the year amid indifferent company and 
bad accommodations. As an_ instance, 
which happens to occur near home,—how 
many Dr. Syntaxes in search of the pictu- 
resque, of the company at the springs, or 
the wonders of Weyers Cave, passour own 
immediate vicinity, and plunge in the inter- 
minable shades of Brown’s Gap, which 


brings so forcibly to mind the falsehood of 


Thomson’s lines. 
I care not fortune what you me deny, 
You cannot bar me from fair nature’s grace, 
You cannot shut the windows of the sky 
Through which Aurora shews her smiline face 
How many unhappy wights perform this 
darksome pilgrimage, when they might, a 
few miles off, from Turk’s Gap, have seen 
the sun rise over a landscape, which exhi- 
bits the country, towards tide water, spread- 
ing out in an extent of forest as boundless 
and level as the ocean, to the north and 
south the long chain of the Blue Ridge, to 
the West the well cultivated valley water- 
ed by the Shenandoah, adorned by de tach- 
ed and picturesque mountains, and bound- 
ed by the hazy and unbroken line of the 
North Mountain. 


To return to Harper’s Ferry. The exit of 


the river at the Short Hills on the Marvland 
side is called the point of rocks ; it is here 
that two rival companies are contending 
for the exclusive right to possess a narrow 
gorge which will apparently give passage 
at once to a river, a canal, and a rail road. 
Should either the road or the canal suc- 
ceed, Harpers Ferry will increase in im- 
portance ; already a handsome wooden 
bridge, seven hundred and fifty feet from 
one abutment to the other, and with a 
space between the piers of more than one 
hundred and eighty feet, connects the town 
with the Maryland shore ; whilst thé 
funds for a similar structure over the Shen- 
andoah have already been subscribed. The 
former bridge is simple and displays the 
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skill of the engineer ; it is sustained by 
arches formed of three tiers of planks pla- 
ced edgeways, and whose joints give shift 
to each other; king posts, fanning from 
the centre, unite these planks and sustain 
a roof, which, by its diagonal framing, 
serves to give stability in a lateral direction. 
The bridge is double. Did not the name 
of the engineer, by whom this structure was 
erected, gives sufficient guarantee for its ex- 
cellence the observer might fear that econ- 
omy had been too much consulted in the 
materials. 

The national arsenal at Harper’s Ferry is 
an object worthy of attention. Eighty or 
ninety thousand stand of arms are usually 
kept there, and as these are sent off to 
other depositaries their place is supplied 
from the extensive manufactory adjacent. 
It is interesting to observe the facility with 
which a weapon, so complicated as the 
musket, is produced. A bar of iron is 
forged into a rough tube, the interior of 
which is formed into a smooth surface by 
drills turned by the power of water. At 
first, the barrel, strongly fastened, is moved 
slowly forward, whilst the drill, a cylindri- 
cal rod of iron, terminating in a rectangu- 
lar bar, ten or twelve inches long, revolves 
with rapidity, but without progressive mo- 
tion ; the barrel is surrounded by water, 
which,though constantly renewed, becomes 
warm to the touch. The barrel is not 
made cylindrical by a single drill, a suc- 
cession is employed, until, in the applica- 
tion of the finer drills, the barrel, only fas- 
tened in the middle, is left free to adapt 
itself to the motion of the drill. 

The outside of the barrel is polished by 
enormous grindstones, turning with great 
rapidity. These stones are guarded by 
thick cheeks of wood, to which is fixed a 
covering, that lessens the danger, should 
the centrifugal force, arising from so rapid 
a motion, burst the stone asunder, and pro- 
ject the pieces forward. ‘The barrel, pass- 
ing through these checks, bears against the 
stone, and is drawn across it witha motion 
resembling that of a screw. 

The stocks are shaped by a machine, 
the idea of which seems to have been bor- 
rowed from an admirable contrivance tn 
the celebrated Block Machinery of Brunel 
The writer was struck immediately with 
the resemblance, and, on inquiry, found 
that the inventor, Blanchard, had previous- 
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ly introduced the use of Brunel’s machine- 
ry in this country. 

The reader will readily form a general 
idea of this machine. Let him ima- 
gine two wheels, eight or ten inches in 
diameter, placed one behind the other, and 
in the same plane; one of these has a 
smooth, round edge, the other is furnished 
with steel cutters, which are parallel to the 
circumference. Further let him suppose 
two turning lathes, placed side by side, in 
the one an iron stock as a guide or pattern, 
in the other the wooden stock to be turned. 
Now let him suppose, that, whilst these 
two stocks are in a rapid rotatory motion, 
the plain wheel of which we have spoken 
is made to traverse the whole length of 
the iron, and is pressed against it by a 
strong spring ; this wheel, it will be re- 
membered, is connected invariably with 
that which is furnished with cutters: if 
then the latter be brought in contact with 
the wooden stock at the moment when the 
first wheel commences its motion along the 
pattern, it will perform a similar journey 
along the wooden stock, and only requires, 
that it should be kept in a rapid rotatory 
motion, in order that it may shape, by its 
cutters, this stock to the form of the iron 
pattern against which the guiding wheel is 
pressed. Some contrivance is requisite 
to provide the rotatory motion, spoken of, 
in the second wheel ; as this wheel moves 
longitudinally the strap by which it turns, 
must have a like motion; to effect this it 
is passed, below, round a large cylinder, in 
lieu of an ordinary drum wheel, and, be- 
ing confined above by the sides of the 
drum over which it passes, shifts itself 
without difficulty along the cylinder and 
and remains always vertical. This machine 
will shape a musket stock in about eight 
seconds. 

The limits of a paper will not permit us 
to describe the operations by which the 
minute parts of the muskets are comple- 
ted. ‘The whole gives employment when 
in full work to about two hundred and 
fifty men, and at such times fourteen hun- 
dred muskets have been finished in a 
month. ‘The average cost is about eleven 
dollars for each musket, and a good work- 
man will earn two dollars a day. About 
a dozen of the workmen are from England, 
chiefly from the Armory Mills which were 
worked during the war near Deptford in 
Kent. The muskets are lighter, and in 








this respect preferable to the English ; the 
workmen did not hold the iron, which is 
chiefly from Massachusetts, in the same es- 
teem. The establishment is governed by 
a superintendant who receives fourteen 
hundred dollars a year, and conducted by 
a master armorer at sixty dollars per 
month, and four assistants at forty dollars. 

I must not quit this part of the subject 
without mentioning Hall’s rifle, which is 
loaded at the breech, and of which there 
is a separate manufactory here. The bar- 
rel is formed of two portions by being cut 
asunder a few inches from the breech. 
And, on touching a trigger, placed before 
the ordinary one, the lower portion is rais- 
ed out of the stock by a spring, and may 
be loaded as a pistol. When pressed 
down again the parts perfectly coincide, 
and the movable part of the barrel is re- 
tained in its place by a catch. 

Much time is undoubtedly saved in 
loading a rifle by this contrivance, and it 
may obviously be done with less chance 
of exposing the rifleman to a hostile aim. 
But no inventions are more uncertain as 
to ultimate effect than those in the art of 
war. The confusion and violence of war- 
fare forbid the employment of any but the 
simplest weapons ; and it may be doubted 
whether these divided portions—subject to 
violence, to rust, to the intrusion of foreign 
substances between the stock and the low- 
er portion—when elevated, will, after much 
use, coincide with sufficient accuracy to al- 
low the passage of the ball, even though 
no great accuracy is required for that pur- 
pose. An inconvenience does, however, 
attend the loading of rifles, a weapon of 
great importance in American warfare, and 
the expedient we have described seems the 
most simple and therefore the best which 
could be devised to remove it. 

Z. 











THE DELTA OF BLACKWOOD. 

The beautiful poetry, under the signa- 
ture A in Blackwood’s Magazine, is the 
production of D. M. Moir Esq—a surgeon 
of Musselburgh. This gentleman has re- 
cently been presented, by the proprietors 
of the Edinburgh Literary Gazette, with a 
handsome piece of silver plate, in testimony 
of their respect for his talents, and of the 
exertion he has made, to support the peri- 


odical literature of Scotland. 
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STATE OF MEDICINE, ~ AMONGST 
THE MONKS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 





At the introduction of Philosophy into 
Europe, by the Saracens, the Clergy al- 
most exclusively studied, and practised, 
the medical art, for science it could not 
then be called. Even as early as the 
sixth century, the monks of the west 
were the sole practitioners in medicine, 
which they followed as a work of piety 
and charity and as a duty attached to 
their divine calling. Under the influence, 
however, of ignorance, of prejudice and 
their aversion towards reflection and ev- 
ery profane acquirement, they neglected 
the study of the science, and employ ed 
none of the ordinary remedies, but had 
recourse, merely, to prayer, to the relics 
of martyrs, holy water and other ceremo- 
nials of the Romish Church. They were, 
consequently, unworthy the name of phy- 
sicians and, as Sprengel has remarked, 
ought rather to be esteemed pious and 
fanatical nurses. 

But, during the seventh and eighth 
centuries of the christian era, there 
were, amongst the monks of the west, 
a few traditionary remains of the science, 
which had originated in the east. Some 
missionaries, sent to England by Pope 
Gregory I, founded colleges there, 
whence Germany, several times, obtained 
professors. Bede refers to different 
English ecclesiastics, who were distin- 
guished for their knowledge, especially 
to Theodore, archbishop of Canterbury, 
and to Colomb and Erigenes. ‘Theodore 
seems to have, himself, given practical 
instructions to the monks, who exercised 
medicine : for it is related, amongst other 
things, that he forbade bleeding during 
the first quarter of the moon (Bedalib. 5 5.) 
‘Tobias, bishop of Rosa, was acquainted 
with the Greek language and also prac- 
tised the healing art. ‘The schools, es- 
tablished by these ecclesiastics, were 
much frequented by strangers, and, 
this manner, chiefly under the reign of 
Charlemagne, the English lit the first 
sparks of science in France and Germa- 
ny. By that distinguished potentate, in 














































805. By lens was ‘added to the different 
sciences, required to be taught in the 
schools of the convents, although the 
Emperor, himself, held physicians and 
their advice in but little estimation. 

After this time, medicine was taught 
in the schools of severa! cathedrals, un- 
der the name of physic, and it was, per- 
haps, then that the name physician was 
first applied to the followers of the art. 
They would not, however, seem to have 
been deserving of more consideration 
than was accorded them in the barbarous 
times in which they lived: and how little 
this was may be gathered from the laws, 
promulgated by Theodoric, king of the 
Visigoths, which were followed till the 
eleventh century in a great part of the 
west. 

“ No physician shall bleed a noble wo- 
man or girl, without a relation or domestic 
being present at the operation, and, in case 
of contravention of this law, he shall pay a 
fine of ten cents, “ quia difficilimum non 
est, ut in tali occasione ludibrium interdum 
adharescat.” When a physician is called 
upon to attend a patient or to dress a 
wound, he must, immediately after having 
seen the patient, give security, and agree 
on the price to be paid for his services: but 
he shall not be allowed to make any 
charge should the patient die. For the 
cure of the cataract he shall receive five 
cents. If a physician shall injure a man of 
noble extraction, he shall pay a fine of one 
dollar, and if the patient should die from 
any operation, the physician shall be hand- 
ed over to the relations of the deceased, to 
be treated as to them may seem meet; but 
should it be a serf whom he has injured or 
killed, he shall be made to give another to 
the master: when a physician takes a 
pupil, he shall receive a fee of twelve cents 
for his apprenticeship &c. (Lindenbrog, 
Cod. Leg. antig. Wisigoth. in Sprengel 
Arzneig’ esch. ) 

The. contempt, in which the ecclesias- 
tical physicians were held, was necessarily 
offensive to the church, and this was the 
principal cause why various councils, in 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, ex- 
pressly forbade the members of the supe- 
rior clergy to practise medicine, and de- 
clared those excommunicated, who would 
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not conform to the order. The ae 
clergy, however, were still permitted to 
practise medicine, but they were prohibit- 
ed from performing any surgical operation, 
and especially from the use of the actual 
cautery and cutting instruments. ‘These 
steps were, first of all, taken in the Sy- 
nod of Rheims, in 1131, and they were 
afterwards confirmed in the councils of 


Montpellier, ‘Tours, Paris &c. The 
same law was again renewed, in more 
severe terms, in the years 1220, 1247 


ane 1298. From this frequent repeti- 
tion of the same ordinance it is evident 
that it was frequently violated. 
Independently of the ecclesiastics of 
the school of Salernum, now Salerno, in 
ftaly, which was a celebrated school of 
medicine, during the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries,—the most eminent practition- 
ers of the healing art were 'T'hieddeg, an 
ecclesiastic of Prague, who had — 
medicine at Corbey ; he flourished i 


1017 and was nhyskc ian to Boleslas, 
king Bohemia,—Hugues, Abbe of 


Saint Denis, physician to the king of 
France, in the same century—Didon, 
Abbé of Sens ; Sigould, Abbé of Eper- 
ney,—John of Ravenna, Abbé of Dijon ; 
Milon, archbis shop of Benevento ; Domi- 
nico, Abbe of Pescara and Campo, 
Monk of the convent of Farfa in Italy. 
These ecclesiastics were distinguished 
for their reputed cures, from the ninth 
till the eleventh centuries. In England, 
however, the fashion with the clergy, of 
studying and practising the medical art, 
prevailed a long while after the latter 
century. In Geoffroy of Monmouth, 
who wrote in 1128, Eopa, intending to 
poison Ambrosius, introduces himself as 
a physician ; but, in order to sustain this 
character with due propriety, he first 
his head and assumes the habit of 
a monk. 
The prior and convent of St. Swithins 
at Winchester granted to Thomas of 
Shaftesbury, clerk, a corrody, consisting 
of two dishes daily from the prior’s kitch- 
en, bread, drink, robes and a competent 
chamber in the mona stery for the term 
in consideration of which 
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AND 


ra said Thee paid them fifty marks 


and was moreover obliged to attend up- je 
on them medically—* deservire nobis in fa 
arte medicine.” In the romance of 
“Sir Guy” which appeared about the K 


end of the thirteenth century a monk 
heals the wounds of the knight :-— 

‘* There was a monke beheld him well 

“ That could of leach crafte some dell.’ 

John Arundale, afterwards, bishop of 

Coichester, was captain and first physi- 
cian to Henry VI, in 1458. King John, 
whilst sick at Newark, made use of Wil- 
liam de Wodestoke, Abbot of the neigh- 
boring monastery of Croxton as his phy- 
sician—and many other examples might 
be added. So late as 1452, the phy- 
sicians of the University of Paris were 


not allowed to marry and in the same 

school, antiently, at the admission of the } 
degree of doctor in physic, the graduate 
took an oath he was not married. . 





The character of the “ Doctour of Phis- 
ike,” by Chaucer, exhibits to us the state 
of medical knowledge and the course of 
medical erudition and customs then in 
fashion (500 years ago). 

‘ With us ther was a doctour of phisike 

‘In al! this world ne was ther non him like 
** To speke of phisike, and of surgerie ; 

For he was grounded in astronomie. 

“ He kept his patient a ful gret del 
“In houres by his magike naturel 

‘ Wel coude he fortunen the ascendent 

‘ Of his images for his patient. 


‘“« He knew the cause of every maladie, 
‘¢ Were it cold, or hote. or moist or drie, 
‘ And wher engendered, and of what hana, 
‘ He was a veray practisour. 
‘‘ The cause yknowe, and of his harm the rote, 
‘ Anon he gave to the sike man his bote. 
‘*¢ Ful redy hadde he his apothecaries 
‘To send him drogges, and his lettuaries, 
‘¢ For eche of hem made other for to winne ; 
“ His friendship n’as not new to beginne, 
‘ Wel knew he the old Esculapius, 
‘“¢ And Dioseorides and eke Rufus ; 
‘“ Old Hippecras, Hali and Gallien 
“ Serapion, Rasis and Avicen ; 
‘ Averrois, Damascene and Constantin ; 
*Innocent HI forbade all physicians, under % 
pain of excommunication, to undertake the treat- 
ment of any disease, without having first called 


igatie * 


in an eevles 
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‘¢ Bernard and Gatisden, and Gilbertin 

“ Of his diete mesurable was he, 

‘* For it was of no superfluitee 

‘ But of great nourishing and digestible, 

‘ His studie was but little on the bible. 
‘In sanguin and in perse he clad was alle 
‘ Lined with taffata, and with sendalle. 
‘And yet he was but esy of dispence ; 

‘ He kepte that he wan in the pestilence. 
‘ For gold in phisike is a cordial ; 


‘Therefore he loved gold in special.” 


Chaucer makes his ‘* Doctour of Phis- | 
ike” treat his patients, according to the 
rules of astronomy or astrology. This 
superstition prevailed, for a long time, in 
medicine and indeed in most of the sci- 
ences. In medicine it seems to have 
been introduced about the time of 'Tibe- 
rius, (A.D. 37) by one Crinas of Mar- 
seilles and others, who practised at Rome. 
But it was not until the thirteenth centu- 
ry, that the idea was freely entertained 
that the most intimate connexion existed 
between the human body and the uni- 
verse, but especially between it and the 
planetary system, and that the physician 
ought, consequently, not to adopt any 
measures without having first consulted 
the constellations. Gilbert of England, 
probably the “ Gilbertin” of Chaucer and 
Peter d’ Abano, professor of medicine 
and astronomy at Padua, were great pro- 
mulgators of the doctrine of astrology, 
during the thirteenth century ; and du- 
ring the fourteenth, Bernard de Gordon 
of Montpellier. In the statutes of New 
College, Oxford, given in the year 1387, 
medicine and astronomy are mentioned 
as one andthe same science, and Charles 
the 5th. of France, who was governed 
entirely by astrologers, and who com- 
manded all the Latin treatises which 
could be found relating to the stars 
to be translated into French, establish- 
ed a college in the University of Paris 
for the study of medicine and astro- 
logy. 

Amongst the sovereigns of the fifteenth 
century there were many, who blindly 
adopted this Theosophy, and promoted 





its most objectionable — superstitions. 
Amongst these the court of the Visconti 
at Milan was distinguished, although, 


even then, some learned individuals, as 
Pic de la Mirandola and the Chancellor 
Gerson had courage sufficient to unveil 
the absurdity of the pretended science. 
Notwithstanding these taudable attempts, 
the belief in astrology was at its height, in 
the sixteenth century, (Sprengel ib. cit.) 
especially amongst the pupils of the cel- 
ebrated Melanchthon. Since that period 
it has been gradually subsiding and is 


| now met with only in those almanacks— 


mementos of the superstitions of former 
times—which are designedly addressed 
to the ignorant and unreflecting. ‘The 
proofs of the union of magic with medi- 
cine are beyond measure numerous. 
The combination has existed from the 
earliest times and is still in being, where 
superstition prevails to the necessary ex- 
tent. Of this, evidences have been, or 
will be, afforded in the pages of this mis- 
cellany. 

Of the authors, referred to by Chaucer, 
whom his * Doctour” is said to have stu- 
died. Esculapius and Dioscorides are 
well known. Rufus, of Ephesus, lived 
about the time of Trajan (A.D. 117.) 
Hippocras or Ypocras and Gallien or 
Galianes were used even by the Latin 
writer of the middle ages for Hippocra- 
tes and Galen. 

Magnus erat medicus, Hypocras sum nomine 
lictus. 
Alter aaa vocitatus eram Galicnus. 
Monastic. Tom. i 

Chaucer uses also the words Ypocras 
and Galianes. 

Hali was an Arabian of the eleventh 
century as well as Serapion. Avicen or 
Avicenna was the most eminent physician 
of the same school. Rbhasis may be al- 
so esteemed an Arabian physician, who 
practised at Cordoua in Spain, where he 
died in the tenth century. Averrhoes 
was born at Cordoua of an antient Ara- 
bian family and died about 1160. Da- 
mascene, secretary to one of the Caliphs 
wrote in various sciences before the Ara- 
bians had entered Europe. Constantine, 
the African, was born at Carthage, and 
was a monk of Cassino in Italy ; he was 
one of the Saracen physicians, who 
brought medicine into Europe, and form- 
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“a ra whe at ‘thom "Deed 
was the Bernard Gordon—already men- 
tioned—who appears to have been Chau- 
cer’s contemporary ; and Gatisden was a 
fellow of Merton college, where Chau- 
cer was educated about the year 1320, 
and was the most celebrated English 
physician of his age. 

The Nuns, likewise, attended to med- 
icine as an act of piety and charity. In 
the twelfth century, Abelard made those 
of the convent of Paraclet practice sur- 
gery. The most celebrated of those 
learned Nuns was Hildegarde, Abbess 
of the convent of Rupertsberg, near Bin- 
gen, whose revelations and miracles caus- 
ed her to be numbered amongst the 
saints. She died in 1180. Her cor- 
respondence, which is still extant, in- 
forms us that the ngher clergy, at that 
time, consulted her on all occasions. 
She has left behind her a sort of mate- 
ria medica, which was certainly not ob- 
tained from the writings of preceding 


physicians and comprised a variety of 


superstitious remedies. 

Medicine, consequently, did not make 
much progress in the Monastic Institu- 
tions ; as, whatever ardor was excited, 
by the encouragement given by Charle- 
magne to the Ecclesiastics, it was de- 
stroyed by the influence of superstition, 


and the despotism of the church, both of 


which exerted the most depressing in- 
fluence on the intellectual energies ; and 
all impartial historians consider that the 
reign of Lewis the Pious completely 
checked all zeal for the sciences. 
Lastly, there is a law found in the de- 
cisions of several councils, which exhi- 
bits the care taken by the church for 
the preservation of the life of its prose- 
lytes. ‘This law might have favored the 
study of anatomy had not prejudice op- 
posed insurmountable obstacles to those 
desirous of following it. It directed, 
that the bodies of females who died du- 
ring pregnancy or in their accouchement 
should be opened, that the infant might 
be saved—“ Mortue mulieres in partu 
scindantur, si infans vivere credatur ; ta- 
men, si bene constiterit de morte ipsa- 
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LETTER IV. 

Dear Sir, 

Having considered the legislative 
branch of the government, comprehending 
the important topics of the basis of repre- 
sentation and the right of suffrage, we will 
now bestow a briefer attention on the Ex- 
ecutive, in the consideration of which we 
will notice its structure; the term of its 
service; the mode of its election ; and its 
powers. 

Ist. The structure of the Executive-—| 
take it for granted that the chief duty of 
executing the laws will be assigned to a 
single individual ; and that he will be as- 
sisted in his labours by a council ; but con- 
cerning the character and powers of that 
council, there is room for great diversity of 
opinion. With the council of the present 
Constitution the dissatisfaction is almost 
universal, nor is it to be wondered at. In 
the jealousy which existed in this country, 
at the revolution, against the executive 
branch of the civil power, it was thought 
prudent to ‘divide the large powers, then 
possessed by the executive, between a go- 
vernor and a council, so that he could 
act in no instance without their concur- 
rence: and thus, while’ the constitution 
had the appearance of securing the decis- 
ion and unity of action arising from a sin- 
gle will, it was in fact clogged with the in- 
conveniences and delays incident to an ex- 
ecutive consisting of many. Nor was this 
all the mischief; for as the council consist- 
ed of eight members, it was liable to be 
equally divided, in which case, as no con- 
stitutional advice was given to the govern- 
or, he was unable to act, and consequently 
this power was so framed, as to be some- 
times inoperative. Now this seems to be 
clearly wrong. In legislation, indeed, it 
can rarely happen that there can be an ab- 
solute necessity for a new law; and things 
may go on pretty well, at least, for a time, 
by letting them remain as they are. But 
with the executive, it is otherwise. In most 
cases they are imperiously called upon to 
act, and a forbearance or suspension of 
of their powers may produce serious incon- 
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venience. When laws are once enacted, 


they should be executed, and yet, by rea- 
son of an equal division in the council, 
about the mode, time, agent, or other in- 
cidental circumstance, they may remain 
unexecuted, under the present constitntion 
of Virginia. If the convention decide in 
favour of an executive council, the vicious 
structure referred to, will, of course, be 
corrected. 

There are many considerations to re- 
commend such a council. Besides the ad- 
vantage of consultation in all cases in 
which there is any room for the exercise of 
discretion, it will be thought safer and more 
consistent with the spirit of our govern- 
ment to divide the power and responsibili- 
ty among several, than to confer it wholly 
on a single individual. The unseen influ- 
ences of popular men in or out of the le- 
gislature, are also likely to be greater with 
one than with several ; and when the acts 
of the latter are not really better, they will 
commonly give more satisfaction. But 
these advantages may be attained by a coun- 
cil formed of some of the officers of go- 
vernment such as the treasurer, and attor- 
ney general, by which the expense of a se- 
parate council will be saved. Public opi- 
nion, as you are aware, seems already to 
have thus decided this question. 

Qdly. The term of service of the chief 
magistrate. This will probably be annual 
as it has heretofore been in this state ; and 
the governor be re-eligible, only for a cer- 
tain number of years, so as to secure the 
benefits of rotation in office, by which the 
want of experience and practical skill are 
more than compensated by the greater zeal 
attendant on a new installation into office ; 
by the salutary ambition excited in other 
candidates; and by the means it affords of 
conferring public honors on those who de- 
serve them. But there may be strong ob- 
jections to such a frequency of election, if 
the choice is given to the people, and if the 
executive powers are enlarged: and indeed 
it may be here remarked that the powers, 
term of service, and mode of election have 
a mutual influence on each other. The 
greater the powers, and the longer the term 
of service, the more agitating a popular 
election will be, especially if the right of 
suffrage is extended. These several points 
must then be adjusted to each other, so as 
to produce a well balanced and harmoni- 
ous whole. A word now upon 
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Sdly. The mode of election.—In several 
states the election of chief magistrate is 
made by the people at large annually, or 
once in two years. Where this is the case, 
especially if the governor has the power 
of appointing to lucrative offices, the pub- 
lic mind is kept in a state of agitation and 
party strife, that is the poisoner of all so- 
cial intercourse. The comparative calm 
we have hitherto enjoyed in Virginia is a 
blessing not to be lightly appreciated nor 
inconsiderately put to hazard; and it 
seems probable that we owe our superior 
political quiet more to this part of the con- 
stitution than to any other circumstance, 
not excepting the freehold suffrage. The 
interruption to social harmony is but one of 
the evils growing out of a popular election 
of the chief magistrate, it also gives rise to 
a reckless spirit of proscription and injus- 
tice, punishes one man and rewards ano- 
ther, simply for their opinions, without re- 
gard to their qualifications for office, the 
faithful discharge of their duties, their pub- 
lic services, or moral worth. Political or- 
thodoxy is made by the triumphant party 
to supply the place of every talent and ev- 
ery virtue; and thus the honors and emo- 
luments of office, which should be bestow- 
ed with a single eye to the public good, 
are regarded as the property of those who 
appoint to them, and are made the instru- 
ments of gratifying every vindictive and 
malignant feeling, and of rewarding mean- 
ness, baseness, and hypocrisy. It is from 
these obvious tendencies that I hope to see 
the choice of the chief magistrate continu- 
ed, as at present, in the legislature. 

4th. The powers of the executive.—lIt 
the election of the chief magistrate be con- 
tinued as it now is, with the legislature, it 
seems to me that if it is of small import- 
ance Whether the appointing power to the 
higher offices of honor and profit be exer- 
cised by the chief magistrate, or, as at pre- 
sent, by the legislature; for in either case, 
the public tranquility, is secured. I con- 
fess, sir, I have no conception that the 
power of appointment can be exercised so 
as not to be sometimes abused. Give it to 
whom you will, to one, a few, or the whole 
body of the people, and they will each, in 
exercising it, occasionally sacrifice the pub- 
lic interest to considerations of personal 
favor. If the people never err in this way 
knowingly, they are nevertheless more lia- 
ble to be deceived; and if they do not al- 
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ways choose the most fit men as legislators, 
still less would they choose the most fit 
judges or generals. We must then make 
up our minds, J fear, to see this power, 
placed into whatever hands you please, and 
regulated by the most ingenious devices 
that the art of man can devise, sometimes 
perverted and ill employed; but by not 
calling on the people in their aggregate 
capacity, to exercise it, we gain in solid ad- 
vantage of public tranquility. 

In my next, I shall trouble you with 








some remarks on the judiciary. Mean- 
while, 
I am with great respect, &c. 
V 
ones cntaietemeneanall 
ATTEMPT AT WIT. 





We are sorry to see the really respec- 
table work of Mr. Dwight on “ Germa- 
ny,” to which we have drawn the reader’s 
attention, sullied by such miserable at- 
tempts at wit as the following. Speak- 
ing of mutilations, sometimes experienced 
by the German students in their disgrace- 
ful contests, he observes. 

“You probably have heard that artificial 
noses are made in Europe. One of the 
Heidelberg students, who had lost this 
member in such a contest, procured one, 
which was, in his opinion, a very respecta- 
ble nose. While fishing in the Rhine, as 
he looked over the side of the boat to 
watch his nibbles, this ornament unfor- 
tunately dropped into the stream and 
was lost for ever. I received this anec- 
dote from one of the Leipzig students, 
who had no doubt of the truth of it.” 
p- 53. 

If this “ anecdote” as Mr. Dwight 
terms and esteems it, refers to the com- 
mon artificial noses which have been 
made in Europe for ages, it is no more 
strange that it should dropp off, if in- 
sufficiently secured, than any other or- 
nament of the body: but if it refers to the 
Taliacotian or engrafted nose, the story 
is idle and improbable. ‘The narration 
of anecdotes is evidently 
Mr. Dwight. 
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FRAGMENT 





My days are almost done ; I feel that now 
No tie is left to bind my soul below : 
This faded form and eye, this pallid brow, 
My creeping blood, that just not stops to 
flow, 
And something deadlier than the things I show, 
Tell me my mortal course is well nigh spent 
Dear the light of life’s departing glow 
Guilds the wreck’d hopes, whose ruin’d frag. 





ments blent, 
Here into song, shall form a glorious monument ; 


Wherein thy name shall live for aye embalm‘, 
The love and wonder of all coming time ; 


When passions raging now are still’d and 
calm'd, 

Temper'd, and mix’d with thoughts that soar 
sublime, 


Unclog’d of matter, through yon starry clime ; 
Or hush'd it may be in eternal sleep, 
While the sun wakes the world at morning 
prime 
This verse thy memory shall greenly keep, 
And eyes unus’d to melt shall o’er it, bending, 
weep. 


But where begin, and oh! more hard how end 
A tale of woes whose tides continuous pour 
From the deep source to which again they tend, 
And thence, renew’'d, roll onwards as befor 
Unlov’d I love, and I despair : what more ! 

Why need I pause upon the bitter choice 
Of griefs, drawn from my heart's exhaustless 
store ? F 
In desolation let my soul rejoice 
My anguish shall find words, my agony a voice 


Ml-fated wretch! my manhood’s opening morn 
Witness’d a deed, which threw a cloud around 
My quick young spirit, darken’d and forlorn. 
My noble friend! that ball in the rebound 
Inflicted a far deeper, deadlier, wound 
Than thine, though mortal : when a proud heat! 
cowers 
Beneatia a sense of guilt, in that profound, 
Absorbing hell 


powers 


thought, concentrates such 
As casts a sullen gloom, e’en on our sunnies 


hours. 


What demon tempted, or what fury urg'd? 
Hate, rage, revenge ? No: these did not reat 

Their baneful fronts ; but honor must be purg¢ 
Of stain by murder! One, who could not feat 
An adverse weapon, trembled at the sneer 

Of fools he knew for fools 
That cowardice hath justly cost him dear 


and would despise 


peer 
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Oh! w hon, majestic virtue ! wilt thea? rise 
And spurn such paltry things, or blast them with 
thine eyes? 


But the hard consciousness of blood and crime 
Had smote my soul and quench'd its burning 
glow ; 
1 wander’d forth, and in a foreign clime, 
To find a refuge from that stunning blow, 
I sought to learn what few can rightly know— 
The poet's hallow’d fire, the sages lore— 
Not unsuccessful, but in vain: the woe 
Within my bosom hid, 


All silently, untold, 


for years I bore 
to many a distant shore. 


Oft too I sail’d on pleasure’s idle stream 
Where goblets sparkled, and where beauty 

smil’d ; 

But soon | knew things are not what they seem: 
From these I fled to view, alone, the wild 
Sublimity of Alpine mountains, pil'd 

In savage grandeur to the changeless snow, 

That crowns the earth. If aught has e’er be- 

cuil’d 

My torture, for a moment, 

Of mighty nature spread, above, around, below, 


tL was the show 


Some craggy pinnacle on which J stood. 
Oh! who can gaze upon that deep blue sky, 
Where Faith has plac’d the mansions of the 
good, 
Behold 
high! 
They curb the tempest as it flashes by ; 
Look on the lakes, the hills, the fields, the woods, 
that far beneath them 


the high rocks rear their forms so 


The lightning clouds, 
lie, 
And think of self? On the rapt mind intrudes 
No bitter thought, in those enchanted solitudes. 


My own lov’d mountains will not yield a grave. 
Immortal Greece! my heart then turns to 
thee— 
To thy fair land, where Freedom's banners wave 
O’er men, whoes deeds proclaim their spirits 
free 
As were their fathers—men whose names shall 
be 
To after ages as their sires’ to this : 
Old Marathon! and thou! Thermopyle 


And ye all-glorious waves-of Salamis, 














Will ye begrudge the tomb, where centres all 
my bliss 
D.¢.7. 
ENGLISH PROVINCIALISMS.—No 3. 





rae wae ‘ ga ; . 
“ Collections of provincial dialects would often 


have been extremely useful ; many words es- 





twomed pooutie ur to certain counties being rem- 
nants of the language formerly in general use.” 
NaREs. 





ON SOME OF THE DIALECTS OF THE WEST 
OF ENGLAND. 


The historical introduction, on Provin- 
cialisms in general, will have led the 
reader to expect a prevalence of Anglo- 
Saxon words in the dialects of Somerset- 
shire and the neighbourhood, mixed, of 
course, with the Danish. Until within the 
last few years we were in possession of no 
Glossary of the peculiarities of this portion 
of Britain; but, recently, Mr. James Jen- 
nings, honorary secretary of the Metropoli- 
tan Literary Institution of London, has 
given to the world a small volume entitled 
“ Observations on some of the dialects in 
the west of England, particularly Somer- 
setshire” with a Glossary of words, now in 
use there; and poems and other picces, 
exemplifying the dialect. 

The philological knowledge of Mr. Jen- 
nings, unfortunately, does not seem to 
have fitted him well for the task ; his defi- 
nitions are, doubtless, accurate, but, in the 
more interesting part, the etymological, he 
is extremely deficient. “I have made” 
he remarks “an occasional suggestion in 
the Glossary relative to the etymology of 
some of these words. A few are evident- 
ly derived from the Latin, and the Mona- 
chism, no doubt, of some of our forefa- 
thers, and a few from the French: but by 
far the greater part have, I presume, an 
Anglo-Saxon, some, perhaps, a Danish or- 
igin.” 

Two of the most remarkable peculiari- 
ties in the dialect of the west of England 
and particularly of a large portion of Som- 
ersetshire are the sounds given to the 
letters a, and e. A has almost universally, 
the sound it has in father, in ball, tall, call 
&e. it is thus pronounced. The e, has 
most commonly the same sound as in 
French, or as a in plane, cane, lane Sc. 
Th th has the sound of d; thread, through, 
thrash, throng &c. being universally pro- 
nounced, dread or dird, droo, drash, drong 
&e. ; . 

The Matathesis or change of place in 
the letters, which, as has been remarked, is 
common amongst the cockneys, is equally 
so here; thrush, brush, rush are called 
dirsh, birsh, hirsh &c. and clasp, hasp, asp 
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&c. are converted into claps, haps, aps. 

Another peculiarity consists, in adding 
the letter y to many of the common verbs, 
in the infinitive as well as in some other 
parts of conjugations. I can’t sewy, he 
cav’t reapy, he cant sawy are common 
expressions ; as well as to sewy, to reapy 
to sawy. 

Another peculiarity, and probably a ves- 
tige of antiquity, is the custom of convert- 
ing the monosyllables into dissyllables: air, 
both, fair, fire &e., being pronounced, 
ayer, booath, fayer, vier &c. 

The auxiliary verb to be is made nearly 
regular in its separate tenses. “I be, 
thou beest or bist, thee beest, we be, you 
be, they or tha be are constantly heard: 
but rarely he be, but he is. In the past 
tense, war for was and were is- always 
used; as J war, thee or thou wart, he war, 
we war, you war, they or tha war. Wem 
is also often heard for we are, yow’m for 
you are and they’m for they are. 

The pleonasm, pointed out in the last 
article on provincialisms, of prefixing a to 
many words, prevails also in the west of 
England, as alost, agone, abought &c, for 
lost, gone, bought. &c. 

But the most offensive orthoepical vari- 
ation from correct English is in the substi- 
tution of the z for s, and of the v, for f. 
The oi is always also sounded like wi ; as 
spwile, bwile, pwint, pwison for spoil, boil, 
point, and poison. 

All these and other more trifling pecu- 
liarities will be seen in the following com- 
position by Mr. Jennings, entitled : 


“ Farmer Bennet an Jan Lide.” 


A DIALOGUE. 

Farmer Bennet. Jan! why dwon't ye right my 
shoes ? 

Jan Lide. Bin, maester ‘tis zaw cowld, I can’t 
work wi’ tha tacker 1 at all; I’vea brawk it ten 
times I’m shower ta da—da vreaze za hord. Why 
Hester hanged out a kittle-smock 2 ta drowy, an 
in dree minits a war a vrauz as stiff as a paw- 
ker : an 1 can't avoord ta keep a good vier--I wish 
I cood, I'd zoon right your shoes an withers 2 
too—I'd zoon yarn4 zum money, I warnt ye. 
C’an't ye vine zum work vor me, maester, theaze 
hard times. I'll do any thing ta sar 5 a penny. 
I can drash, I can cleave brans6 1 can make 
spars7 I can thatchy, Ican shear ditch, an I can 
gripy 8 too, bit da vreaze za hord. I can wim- 
my, 2 Tecan messy, or milky nif ther be need 
‘ot. I ood'n mine dreay'in plough or any theng 
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Farmer Bennet. I’ve a got nothing vor ye ta 
do, Jan ; bit Mister Boord banehond 11 ta I jist 
now that tha war gwain ta wimmy, and that tha 
wanted zumbody to help 'em. 

Jan Lide. Aw, I'm glad o’t, Tl hirn auver an 
zee where I can’t help em: bit I han’t a bin 
athin12 tha drashel o’ Maester Boord’s door 
vor a longful time, bin I thawt that Missis didn’ 
use Hester well; but { dwon’t bear malice, an 
zaw I'll goo. 

Farmer Bennet. What did Misses Boord za or 
do ta Hester, then ? 

Jan Lide. Why, Hester, a-ma-be, war zum- 
met ta blame too ; vor she war one o’m, d’ye 2ce 
that rawd skimmerton 13 thic ma game that 
frunted zum o’tha gennel-vawk, Tha zed ’twar 
time to a done wi’ jitch litter, or jitch stuff, or 
I dwon know what tha called it; bit tha war 4 
frunted wi’ Hester about it; an I zed nif tha war 
a frunted wi’ Hester, tha mid be a frunted wi* J 
This zet Missis’s back up, an Hester haw’t a bin 
a choorin 14 there zunz. Bit ’tis niver-the-near 
ta bear malice: and zaw I'll goo auver an zee 
which way the wine da blaw.” 


1. Tacker. The waxed thread used by 
shoe makers from the verb to tack, to 
stitch together. 

2. Kitlle-smock and kittle. A smock 
frock ; whence derived is not clear. 

3. Withers. Cthers. 

4. Yarn. Earn. 

5. Sar. To serve, to earn: as “ J can 
sar but zixpence” a day. 

6. Bran. A brand ; astump of a tree or 
other irregular and large piece of wood fit 
only for burning, what in Virginia would 
be called a “chunk.” Mr. Jennings con- 
siders that the word bonfire is a corruption 
from brand and fire, or as they term it, in 
the west of England, bran-vier, a fire of 
brands ; that such is its origin there, is 
clear from the composition of the word: but 
other provincialisms are not so favorable 
to the idea. Bayle in Scotland means a 
flame or blaze of any kind from Isl. Baal a 
fire; and bayle-fire or baal fire is a bon 
fire. In the north of England the / has 
been exchanged for n, and hence baan-fire. 
Baal-fire is therefore in all probabi'ity the 
etymon of Bon-fire. This is infinitely 
more probable than the idea of Skinner 
that the compound is derived from the 
the Latin, bonus or French, bon, good and 
fire ; and more so perhaps than that of Mr. 
Todd who supposes that the primitive 
meaning of the word might be “a fire 
made of bones.” The Anglo-Saxon ball 
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and Suio-Gothic baal, denoting a Semanal 
pile and the Anglo-Saxon Bael-fyr, the fire 
of a funeral pile, are in favor of Mr. Todd’s 
supposition—but the Icelandic Baal signi- 
fies a “strong fire in “general and bael-a 
means to burn.” 

7. Spars from Anglo Saxon 
German sperren, to close, bar, &c. 


sparran, 


roof. 

8. Gripy, to make gripes, grips,—small 
drains or ditches. (See Todd’s Johnson.) 

9. Wimmy Winnow—as Wimmin dust, 
chaff. This is probably a corruption from 
winnow. 

10. Messy, or to mess—to serve cattle 


with hay—to give them their mess or mea- | 


sure. 

Banehond or to barenhond, to bear 
in hand, to intimate, to affirm, relate: the 
expression has the same meaning in Scot- 
land and is similarly used in Chaucer, 
whose expression is “ beren him on hond, 
or bare him on hond,’—or “ exhibited it 
clearly.* 

Athin, within. 

13. Rawd Skimmerton. “ Rode Skim- 
merton.”—This, according to Mr. Jen- 
nings, is an exhibition of riding, by two 
persons, on a horse, back to back : or of 
several persons in a cart, having skimmer's 
and ladles, with which they carry on a sort 
of warfare or gambols, designed to ridicule 
some one who unfortunately possesses an 
unfaithful wife or, according to Mr. Todd, 
who has been beaten by her. The game 
is now almost obsolete. Mr Todd has 
however noticed it in the last edition of his 
Dictionary. 

14. Choorin, Choor means a job, any 
dirty household work, and a woman who 
goes out to execute such jobs is called a 
choorer or choorwoman, whence in Mr. 
Johnson’s opinion, {the term char-woman, 
pronounced chairwoman. Char is howev- 
er acommon old English, and originally 
Saxon, word, signifying a job or task. 

‘* As the maid that milks, 
‘** And does the meanest chars.” 
SHAKSPEARE. 


The dialects of the North of England, 
in our next. Wy. 


* “ Bearing them in hand,” also meant, in the 
older writers, flattering their hopes, keeping 
them in expectation. See Jonson’s Foz,’ Act 
t. Scene 1. 


The | 
pointed sticks, doubled and twisted in the | 
middle, and used for fixing the thatch of a | 


ANDIRO}D 





S OR ENDIRONS. 





A recent number of the “ Yankee” af- 
fords a good example of the abuse of phi- 
lology, regarding Andirons. 

‘ By the by” observes the writer “ our and- 
rons are properly and-brasses, are they not? Or 


should they be written handirons or handbrass- 
es? Or do we not employ a superfluous conjunc- 
tion whenever we say shovels, tongs and and- 
irons? May it not be that originally these articles, 
being al] made together and invoiced together 
by the manufacturer, stood thus on paper—sho- 
oe ai 
September 1829. 

Skinner believes, that they were origi- 
nally called handirons: but this is not 
likely. In the North of England, the term 
endirons is employed to designate two 
large movable iron plates used to con- 
tract the fire place, and this was proba- 
bly the original word. ‘Todd, in his edi- 
tion of Johnson, says, they are called in 
the north, brandirons, but in this we think 
he is mistaken. 'The only words, resem- 
bling this, that we know, are brander and 
brandreth signifying an iron, fixed over 
the fire, on which the kettle or any cooking 
utensils are placed: from Anglo Saxon 
brnadred, a brandiron, or Teut brand- 
roede a brandrod. The Scotch use brand- 
er and brandreth to signify a gridiron. 
Then fresher fish shall on the brander bleez, 
And lend the busy browster wife a heez. 

Avan Ramsay. 

To dbrander also means “to broil on a 
gridiron :” 

« But now, Janet, canna ye gie us something for 
supper ? 
Ou ay, sir, I'll brander the moorfow] tha t John 
Heather-blutter brought in this morning.” 
Scort’s Waverley. 

End Irons have been called also cob- 
irons from Belgic kop, a head and knob- 
irons, “ because” as Minsheu says “ they 
be andirons with great knobbes or round 
heads, called also creepers, because they 
stand bowing in the chimney, as though 
they were to creepe.” 

The French call them chenéts, a dimi- 
nutive of chien a dog—and dogs they are 
frequently termed by us, from being some- 
times made to resemble that animal. 


vels, tongs and irons ? 


* 








BAD BREEDING. 


The following exfract from the “ Ec- 
logues” of old Barclay, who flourished in 
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the sixteenth century, satirizes some errors 

against good breeding, still existing in the 

present, more polished, age, especially in 

steam boat entertainments. 

‘¢ A special custom used is them amonge, 

“* No good dishe to saffer on borde to be longe 

“If the dishe be pleasante, whether fleshe or 
fishe, 

‘¢ Ten handes at once swarme in the dishe; 

** And if it be fleshe, ten knives shalt thou see 

“* Mangling the fleshe, and in the platter flee : 

*¢ Put there thy hands in peryl without fayle, 

“ Without a gauntlet or a glove of mayle.” 








UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 

Public Examination.— Continued from 
page 208. 

SCHOOL OF CHEMISTRY 

Enumerate the attractions and products of the 
following decompositions :—viz. 

1. When cyanide of mercury is acted upon by 
sulphuretted hydogen. 

2. When cyanide of mercury and muriatic 
acid are exposed to each other. 

3. When phosphuret of lime is put into water. 

4. Where a metallic sulphuret is operated up- 
on by an acid and water, 

5. When nitric acid converts tin into the pe- 
roxide. 

6. When a metal is placed in contact with an 
acid and water. 

7. When one metal precipitates another from 
its saline solutions 

8. When strong nitric acid precipitates iodine 
from solution of hydroiodate of soda. 

Why is the order, in which decompositions 
take place, insufficient to represent the intensity 
of chemical affinity ? 

What suppositions have been adopted in order 
to reconcile the following cases of composition 
with the atomic theory ?—viz 


Arsenic. Oxygen. 
j § Arsenious acid , . 38 : 16 
? Arsenic acid ; « Be % . 24 
Lead. Oxygen. 
. Protoxide of lead . 104 , 8 
2 ¢ Deutoxide i , ~ wee. .- 
(Peroxide. : ; 104 ' 16 


What are the distinctive properties of protox- 
ide of nitrogen, deutoxide of nitrogen and of ni- 
trous acid gas? 

What is the difference of composition between 
a sulphuret and a hydrosulphuret of a metal ? 

What is the difference between hycrates and 
sclutions, and how may the former be distin- 
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guished from anhydrous bodies by the action ¢ 








water? 
When chlorine and ammoniacal gas come to- 
gether, what are the product 
neutral salts decomp ene ot} 
are their products also neutral ? 


1. The metals from the earths. 2. The earths 
from the alcalis potassa and soda ? 
What is meant by an equivalent or proportion- 
al part ? 
SCHOOL OF PHARMACY AND MATERIA 
MEDICA. 


Enumerate the causes which tend to render 


the composition of vegetable medicines irregu 
lar ? 

What medical effects characterize the prepa 
rations of lead, iron, and mercury. 

Give examples of the following classes of med 
icines, not derived from the vegetable portion 
of the materia medica, viz., stimulants, tonic 
emetics, cathartics, diuretics and sedatives 

Give the proximate composition and activ 
constituents of cinchona bark and opium. 

Give examples of decomposition, solution, 
precipitation and crystallization. 

In what manner is it supposed that calomel 
improves the diuretic powers of digitalis, squills, 
&ce. 

Give the composition and uses of tartar em 
tic. 

What is the difference between solution aud 
fusion and between the terms evaporation and 
sublimation ? 

What is the nature of Secale cornutum and for 
what purpose is it employed in medical pra 
tice? , : 

To what circumstance, independent of ranci 
dity, are we to attribute the occasional violence 
of action and emetic effects of castor oil ? 

What is the composition of oxymuriate of met 
cury? 

What properties are combined in rhubarb 
{ 


which renders it particularly eligible in cases 
diarrhea ? 

Why is castor oil better adapted to the cure 
of dysentery than other cathartics ? 

What fluids are employed for pharmaceutica! 
purposes, and what are the advantages of each 

How are diaphoretics supposed to diminish fe 
brile heat ? 

Mention the values attached to the divisions 


of troy weight. 
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What substances are employed to precipitate, 



















































